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countenance. She saw that something had | 
ruffied his temper; and she saw also, that} 
he was grieved; and not knowing what to| 
think, she stood in agitated silenca be-| 
side him. “Yes Rose,” said Mr. Cleve-| 
land, after a short pause, ‘‘you thought and | 
Ithought, that William Trevors, the play-| 





TERMS.—The Port Folio is published for the 
Provrietor every Wednesday, at per annum, 
Publishing Office, No. 67, Arcade, second story, West } 
Avenue. Communications, (post paid) may be ad- | 


Gayed to the Editor, Thomas C. Clarke. mate of your childhood, the betrothed of 
RS ST your youth, Was all that he appeared—but | 


SPRING. | Rose, my poor girl, we were both déceiv- 
jed!—two years absence have wrought a| 
Spring, where are you tarrying now? | change in his character—he returns to his 
Why are you se long unfelt? 
Winter went a month ago, 


When the snow began te melt, brought from France. 


Tam coming, little maiden, 

With the pleasant sunshine laden; 
With the honey for the bee, 

With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower and with the leaf; 
Till I come the time is brief, 


urge the speedy celebration of your mar- 
riage'—he is no husband for you Rose!— 
do you not already renounce him?” 
this is true,” faltered Rose, “Ah, father! 
have you ascertained the truth of this state- 
ment which, I see distresses you as much 
as it does me?” ‘‘Be satisfied, Rose, I do 
know it to be true.” 
| will speak of him no more!”—and Rose 
| who had struggled to suppress her feelings, 
now sunk fainting on a sofa. When Rose 
|| recovered she was in her own apartment, 
attended by her maternal aunt, who shed 
tears of affection and pity over the lovely 
object of her unwearied cares and tender 
solicitude. Rose opened her beautiful eyes 
and sighed deeply—“Is it all true, dear 
aunt?” she faintly uttered. “Is William un- 
worthy of my attachment and rejected by 
my father? Qh! tell me it was a horrid 
dream?” “Your father believes it to be 
true, my dear child,” returned the good la- 
dy, ‘‘and he says his authority is not to be 
| doubted; and, Rose, my poor child! I grieve 
| to say it, but William’s frequent absences 
‘and prolonged stay, seem but too well to 
| corroborate the story; but bear up, my be- 
| loved Rose, against this first great affliction, 


1am coming, I am coming! 
Hark! the little bee is humming; 
See, the lark is soaring high 

In the bright and sunny sky; 
And the gnats are on the wing— 
Little maiden—now is Spring! 


See, the yellow catkins cover 

All the slender willows over; 

And on mossy banks so green 
Starlike primroses are seen; 

And their clustering leaves below 
White and purple violets blow. 


Hark! the little lambs are bleating; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms, a noisy crowd; 

And all the birds are singing loud; 
And the first white butterfly 

In the sun goes flitting by. 





Little maiden, look around thee! 

Green and flow’ry fields surround thee, 
Every little stream is bright; 

All the orchard trees are white; 

And each small and waving shoot 

Has for thee sweet flower or fruit. 


native country, an adept in deception, and} 
accompanied by a beautiful girl whom he} 
Yet he dared to re-| 
new his professions of love for you, and to) 


“Then, father, we || mind from the contemplation of its sorrow. 





jand remember that if this sad account is 
| true, it is better your heard it now than af-| 
|ter the- indissoluble knot had been tied| 
which would have bound you to one so to-| 
| tally unworthy of you!” A deep blush) 
|| passed over the before pale face of Rose, 
as she said in a tremulous voice, ‘Promise | 
me, aunt Gertrude, that you will see we) 
| liam when he comes, and, tell him, that if 
my heart should break in this fearful strug- 
||gle, I forgive him. Yet, no! I cannot be- 
| lieve him so depraved—he is calumniated! 
|| he will explain all, and clear himself from 
| these vile aspersions,” ‘Alas, my dear 
} Rose!” said her kind friend, “your father) 
“Rose,” said Mr. Cleveland to his daugh-|; has already written to forbid his visit, and | 
ter, “Rose prepare to accompany me into||to reject his alliance! You know your 
the country to-morrow morning! the car-| father is inflexible when once he has form-| 
nage will be ready at seven o’clock!”— |, ed a resolution, and his letter was couched 
carriage! at seven o’clock, father!”’| in such terms as must forbid all hope of a 
echoed Rose—‘‘and William is not apprized future reconciliation.” From that time 
ts not arrived!” That is of no conse-|| Rose never spoke of William Trevors, but 
quence,” rejoined her father, “since he is she suffered in silence all that the youthful 
not to accompany us.” “Not to ge with) and glowing heart must suffer when its| 
ws, Sir! I thought he promised—I thought | cherished dream of bliss is broken by the! 
twas all settled—that is, settled that he | rude touch of disappointment— but the sup-| 
Id go with us!” and Rose stopped— unworthiness of her lover was the 

at her own earnestness, and alarm- || grief that weighed most heavy on her heart. 

td by the gloomy expression of her father’s|| Day after day, during the few which they 


Turn thy eyes to earth and heaven! 
God for thee the spring has given; 
Taught the birds their melodies; 
Cloth’d the earth and cleaved the skies: 
For thy pleasure or thy food-- 

Pour thy soul in gratitude! 

So may’st thou ’mid blessings dwell. 
Little maiden, fare thee weli! 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


Written for the Port Folio, 
DETRACTION AND CREDULITY. 





BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 





| remained in town, in consequence of her in- 
|disposition, did she listen with throbbing 
| heart, and colourless cheek to every sound, 
\in the vague hope that William would come 
|to offer his vindication—no William came 
| —and this seeming proof of guilt sent anoth- 
| er, and a deeper pang to her suffering heart 
|——the augmented kindness of her father— 
the watchful solicitude and tenderness of 

her aunt were felt, and acknowledged, with 

tearful gratitude; but the thought of her 
|lover’s unworthiness, and apparrent indif- 
|ference, hung like a leaden weight about 
jher heart, and sometimes the secretly 
' cherished idea that he had been calumniat- 
}ed and would yet exculpate himself, pro- 
| duced on her mind those vague hopes and 


|| that feverish and restless agitation which is 
sf) 


's0 destructive, at once to health and peace. 
|Mr. Cleveland hastened to convey his 
| daughter into the country in the hope that 
| change of scene, and a retarn to her favou- 


|rite occupations would wean her young 


| But the heart of Rose was no common one, 
= hers had been no common attachment; 
land her father looked in vain to see the 
| bloom return to her cheek, and its wonted 
smile to her lip. Rose had been in the 
country about three weeks, when one day 
|she was informed that a strange lady who 
|came ina carriage, desired to see her—the 
servant who delivered the request, added, 
that the lady was apparently a foreigner, as 
she spoke very broken English. At the 
mention of a foreign lady, poor Rose felt 
jher heart beat violently—her father and 
janat were from home, and conquering her 
lemotion she descended to the apartment 
where the stranger waited. On entering 
the room Rose saw an elderly female, evi- 
dently a foreigner, who accosted her-in 
French, and on finding herself understood, 
hastened to disclose the object of her visit. 
The substance of her tale was this:— 
When William Trevors was in Paris he 
had by his timely exertions in a terrible 
fire, saved this lady and her daughter, a 
irl about fourteen years old, from the 
Sota by bearing them in his arms from 
the apartment where they slept. Mr. Tre- 
vors had lodged in the house of this lacy, 
a widow, and feeling interested for her situ- 
ation, for she had lost every thing by the 
fire, he continued to befriend hef during 
his stay in Paris. A few days after her mis- 
fortune, Madame Villemont received a let- 
ter from her brother who was prosperously 
engaged in a mercantile concern in one of 
the principal cities of the United States, and 
this letter contained a proposal for his sister 
to emigrate with her young daughter, and 
share his home and his prosperity. This 
offer coming so immediately after her luss, 
determined Madame Villemont to quit her 
native country and join her only relative in 
America, and taking advantage of Mr. Tre- 
vors being on the point of leaving Paris, 
she Sailed in the same ship and under his 
protection. She added: that her daugher, 





Trevor the kindness, which her 





a mere child had always received = , 
orphan stgte seemed to demad— he had 
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called frequently to see her since their ar-|| 
rival in America, and during one of his vi- 
sits had been seized with sudden indisposi-| ; I 
tion on the receipt of a letter, which had || she had no passion for these fashionable ac- 
been forwarded to him from his own lodg- ||complishments; and though she did not 
condemn them, yet she often expressed her) 
regret, that they were too frequently allow-! 


gage in debate, or prolong an exhausted| 
She cou!d sing, and play, and) 
paint, and work ‘‘in rich embroidery,” but 





Mr. Trevors had remained in the 
house of Madame Villemont’s brother,*who 
would not suffer his removal, during his||ed to form the principal, rather than the 
illness, which proved to be a fever attend- ||subordinate, parts of female education. 
“They are very well,” she would s¢me-! 
times say, ‘fas ornaments, but they are not} 
the essentials; they may qualify a female to| 


Madame Villemonts | 
thoughts often recurred to the /etter, which 
had produced such yiolent agitation, and e ess t E 
which she had preserved in order to restore | shine in a drawing-room, but will never fit 
The |, her to act her part well on the stage of do- 


ed with delirium. 


it when her patient should recover. 0 a 
malady of Trevors was now abated, and in|} mestic life.” 
the anguish of returning recollection he| 








ficial employ, to raise themselves into no. 

tice and admiration,—being more anrioy 

to please, by the kindness of her disposition 

and the courtesy of her manners, than am. 

bitious to shine by the playfulness of he 

wit, or the decoration of her person. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE CASTILIAN CAPTIVE, 
(Concluded from our last._) 


During Camilla’s imprisonment it was in 
|| vain that Achmet sought the society of the 





“But,” | remarked, when the question |ladics of his harem. The spirited anj 


had communicated its contents to his kind |, became one of debate, ‘do you not consider , 
nurse. Mr. Cleveland had mentioned in || them essential to an accomplished educa-| 
his letter the accusations which were ; } 
brought against him. Madante Villemont|| “I prefer, Sir,” she replied, ‘‘a useful, to 
actuated by gratitude and pity, as well as||an ornamental education; and though I 
by asense of what was due to her child and | would not denounce them, yet, when they | 
herself, had privately found means of ascer-|| interfere with the moral and intellectual) 
taining the present residence of Mr, Cleve-|| 


improvement of the mind, I think them es- | 
land, and now came to repay the debt she 


sentially injurious. They often tend to feed | 
owed her benefactor, by clearing him from | female vanity, by exciting the commenda-| 
|| tions of the opposite sex, who, after all, if 





imputations so injurious. 
The surprise, the joy, the agitation of)| 


charming Castilian had made an impression 
on his heart and fancy that he never before 
| experienced; restless and discontented, he 
could know no happiness but in the pres 
lence of her who had captivated him. 4 
ithe end of the third day he could not fer. 
bear visiting her. As he approached her 
cell, he heard her singing, in a voice¢ 
touching melody, one of Fi exquisite ain 
of her native land. The lovely captive 
raised her eyes as Achmet entered, and 


men of sense, give the preference to more || her cheek flushed with a brighter vermil. 


Rose, can only be imagined; and she em- || substantial qualities.” 
braced the amiable foreigner as the restor- | 
er of herhappiness. Her father would now || 
recall his interdiction—would atone to her || ty of look that bespoke the ingenuousness | 
William for his injurious credulity—and || of her heart, ‘*And are not women made to! 
would her William forgive that credulous|) become wives? and ought they not, if they 

Madame Ville-!| wish to maintain the dignity of their rank, 


“Yes, for wives.” 
She blushed; yet added, with a simplici-; 








belief of his unworthiness? 


lion as he approached her. 

“Suli Bey was a man of a liberal temper 
compared to you,” said she, pointing to 
the pitcher and rice. 

Achmet’s brow darkened—*‘Al ways Suli 
Bey!” cried he angrily; ‘I could find it in 
my heart to send you to follow that accur- 


mont satisfied her fears on that head, and | to bend their attention to those qualifica-||ed dead dog.” 


when Mr. Cleveland returned, related to | tions which your sex deem essential to do- 
him and the delighted aunt Gertrude what | mestic happiness?” 
she had communicated to Rose. 


“Nay, mighty Pacha, that is a little far. 
|| ther than your power extends. You my 


“I must confess,” I replied, “that I |follow him yourself, peradventure; but |, 
Cleveland hastened to solicit forgiveness—| should prefer a wife who layeth her hands ||as a good christian, hope to go to a very 


and when Trevors learned that his calumni- || to the spindle, to one who could do nothing 
ator had been his friend and companion— | more than paint it; though the union of the 
ornamental, with the industrious qualifica- 
fancied wrong, (for he was a rejected lover || tions, would be an additiona! recommenda- 
of Rose) he could not wonder at Mr. Cleve- 
land’s credence to the tale. 


but now estranged, and exasperated by 


“fam, Sir, an advocate for the union; 
‘Trevors recovered his health, and Rose |; but still I would have the more useful quali- 
And in the happi- |ties preponderate. 

ness which flows from reciprocal affection, | reflect on the rank which women hold in 
soon forgot all they had suffered from De- | society, on the extent and power of their in- 
\} finence, on the duties which devolve on 
them as wives, mothers, and sisters, and on 
the power which they possess to direct the | 
|; current of public opinion in reference to all 
the great questions which involve the inter- 
|| ests of mankind,—I feel astonished, nay | 
|| mortified, that they do not devote more of 
their attention to the cultivation of their in- 


: : : tellectual powers and the enlargement of 
Miss Neville had just passed her twenti- | the ues of their hovetelinn "a tthe 


recovered her lover. Indeed, Sir, when I 


traction and Credulity. 











FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 





MISS NEVILLE’S CHARACTER. 


* From half thy sexe’s follies free.”~ Barton. 


different place from that which I trusty 
prepared for such wretched misbelievers 
Suli Bey and you.” 

“I see your intemperance of speech if 
nowise tamed,” said the Pacha; ‘‘neverthe 
less { will forgive all your perverseness, i 
you will sing me that sweet song once 
more.”” 

“The prisoned bird doth oft-times sin 
it is true, but never at the bidding of its jai 
jler,” replied Camilla, looking up between 
smiles and tears. 

The Pacha felt the magic of her smile, 
and the power of her tears; but he kne 
not how to dismiss the tone of mast 
when speaking to a woman. 

“Come, my Peri,” he said, ‘‘it is 
pleasure that you follow me to the banqu 
| —nay, it is useless offering resistance to 








that they || will.” 


eth year; but a stranger would have gues- | 


may become better qualified to serve their 
sed that she was a few years older. 


generation accordin 


He then, with a sort of gentle violence 


§ to the will of God, || drew her from the darksome cell, into | 
a with dignity, the high|/apartment richly carpeted, glittering wit 
ncy which the opposite sex so cour-|| eastern magnificence, and fragrant wi 


was not what the gay world would call a'! and thus maintain, 

erfect beauty; but there was an elegance | ascenda 
in her form and manners, and a bewitching || 
expression in her countenance, which ren-| 
dered her peculiarly interesting. Her eyes) 
were a dark blue, and rather piercing in|} Neville felt for her own sex 
their look; her nose somewhat aquiline; her 
hps thin, and well formed: and though her 
complexion had received a tinge, from her 
exposure to the heat of the sun, 
proved, rather than detracted from the! 
general loveliness of her appearance. But 
it was the superior qualities of her mind, 
that invested her with her most command. 
ing attractions, and yet she seemed uncon- 
scious of her own endowments or acquire- 
In conversation she avoid 
extremes into which some females run, of 
ceaseless loquacity, or sullen taciturnity— 
no less willing to-take her part in the inter- 
of sentiment and opinion, than te 
remain silent, when others wished to en- 


,teously acknowledge we have gained over 
The enthusiastic attachment which Miss 


|| ty to see them acting worthy of their high 
| vocation, often led her to speak with great 
; warmth and energy on the subject I have 
briefly noticed, yet, from the tones of her 

voice, and her unobtrusive manners, 1 was 
convinced that her observations were ad- 
vanced, not for display, but to correct, if 
possible, an evil which she conscien 
: Indeed, I have never associated 
with a female who appeared to think less 
of herself; and though she 
proofs that she was not indifferent to the fa- 
vourable opinion of others, yet her instinc- 
od sense led her to perceive the fol- 

ly_of courting it. She avoided all those 
place expedients which the super- 














| burning spices, flowers, and essences. — 
“Come, my princess, let us eat, drin 
|and be merry,” said the Pacha, placing be 
| beside him on an embroidered sofa oppos® 
,to the banquet. a: 

“J shall neither eat nor drink, for it is 0 
vigil of St. Peter; nor am I disposed to sing 
or be mery,”’ returned Camilla. 

“Do you forget that I can force you ' 
do as I command you?” returned Ach 
frowning. ’ 

**No; you can neither force me to 
nor to be merry; but I will tell you 
you can do—you can order your Aga 
























black slaves to put a bowstring about #! 
neck, and strangle me as they did poor 
Bey.” 

“Suli Bey, again!” exclaimed the Pac 
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“No, I did nat.” 
“why then do you torment me with his 
» 


«Because he is frequently in my 
ts.” 
“The other ladies of the harem have 
en him, and I have succeeded to) 
their love.”’ 7 
“Love, call you it” exclaimed Camilla; 
aves that they are in mind, asin person,— 
they know not the meaning of the word!’ 
“Perhaps I am as ignorant of your sort of | 
love as you seem to consider my women,” || 








lied Achmet, thoughtfully. 
“Qh! I doubt it not. I never heard of a! 
Turk who had the least idea of what love | 


| 
“You shall tell me, then, fair creature, | 






what it signifies, according to your ideas.” 
*“{t is,” said Camilla, raising her bewitch- 
ing eyes to his, “an interest so absorbing, 
that a lover will always prefer the happi- 
ness of his beloved to his own. All fen ad 
we swallowed up in this one engrossing! 
emotion. He exists but for the happiness | 
of loving, and would prefer dying with her, | 
to living without her.’® | 








Written for the Port Felis. 
AN ESSAY 
O“ THE 
PROPER CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 
*‘Surely, Achmet, that was my misfor- |) Uni equus virtuti, atque ejus amicis.—Horace. 


tune, since I had not the slightest wish to || Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue 
become the victim of the lawless traffic in || Dic. Que. 
Oo Section V. 


women that prevails in this disgusting | 
Woman-Haters and Woman-Flatterers. 


country.” 1] 
‘*By Mahomet, you never open your lips | : 
but with the design of saying something || As the women of England and the Unit- 
vexatious. Till I saw you, I was bappy; 'ed States, are generally in a better cond 


“Tt is I that am the slave,” would Ach” 
met say, when the fair Spaniard made him 
feel, too severely, the chains that bound 
him—“the slave of your caprices, Camilla. 
Would that I had never seen you.” 


|| but you have made me the most miserabie || tion, as it respects their education and stanc'- 


of men! Iam wretched when absent from |'ng, than the females of any other nation, 
you; and when J am near you, your whole || to them we shall now confine our observs 


study is te torment me.” || tions. In these countries, they are treatec! 


At other times Achmet would sit in Ca-|, with somewhat of the respect due to thei 
milla’s apartment, listening to her guitar— |, character, But, although they are here in 
his whole soul entranced in the pleasure of | their best condition, and, in thousands o| 
hearing and seeing her. One day, when) instances, in their proper condition, stil! 
lhe was thus occupied, Beatrice and Antonia | there are many even among these, who are 
entered, to bid farewell, as all things were |, improperly brought up and esteemed. And 
ready for their departure. although the examples selected from the 

multitude prove, that woman is worthy o: 


When they offered their thanks to Ach- |, - 
met, he said—*your gratitude is due to Ca-| the highest regard—a regard not only for 


milla, who, when, she might have used her | beauty of body, but for original and strong 
boundless influence over me to obtain her || Powers of mind—there have not been those 





“| certainly never have been loved after | 
this fashion,” said the Pacha, after a long | 
pause; “yet, nothing less will content me 
now. And you, Camilla,—have you a lover 
in your own country?” 

“Oh, many.”’ 

“One that you love thus?” 

‘No, I have not.” 

“I fear you are deceiyjng me.” 

“Holy Virgin! what man is this that 
vill not be satisfied with sincerity and plain 
dealing.”? 

“Nay, Camilla, if you loved me”— 

“My good Pacha, you must not flatter 
yourself into such a supposition. What ti- 
tle have you to my love?” 

“{ will strive to deserve it. I will restore 
your cousins to their liberty.” 

“For which I shall feel most grateful.— 
But it is not one compliance, or two, or 
even twenty, that will entitle a man to my 
leve.”” 

“Oh, that you would teach me how to ob- 
tain it!” said Achmet, passionately. 

“Come, I will encourage you a little; 
you are behaving pretty well, at ptescnt. 






































wish to leave an agreeable impression, you 
will permit me to retire.” 

“No, I cannot part with you, beautiful 
Camilla; you shall stay and enchant me with 
your presence.” 

“I shall do no such thing. 
me to remain with you against my will, I 
thall say very disobliging things, and then 
we shall quarrel.” 











to-night, remember your adoring Achmet.” 
“T hope, if I dream at all, to be favoured 
With a sweet vision of my native land, and 


tetura in slumber to the fair hills of Cas- 
tile.” 


“Ts your country, then, so dear to you?” 
uked Achmet, mournfully. , 
“My country?” said Camilla, her lovely 
eyes suffusing with tears, as the thought of 
passed over her mind—‘‘and shall I 
never behold your orange groves again, nor 


= wie a transplanted flower in a foreign 


Such scenes as these were of daily recur- 
tence during the time that preparations 
were making for the departure of Beatrice 
and Antonia; sometimes they did not end 
© placably. 








Yesterday I detested your very name—to| ‘ 
day you are almost endurable; and if you | eternal life.” 


If you force | 


“Go, then, my Peri; but in your dreams! 


hear the rush of*your mighty streams, but, 


own liberty, preferred making you happy.” |, Wanting who would be glad she should rank 


i “Because my love for them prevailed | 88 an inferior being. On the other hand 


over every selfish consideration,” said Ca-| however, there have come forward hosts by 
| milla, with a significant glance. || whom she has been unreasonably extolled 
| Ah, Camilla, I understand your allusion, || When we reflect on these facts, we per- 
'Go; you are free. Return to Spain—that | ceive the truth of the following lines of 
| beloved country, which you prefer to Ach-| Barton:— 

jmet.? i “Too oft on thee, in wayward mood, 

| His voice faltered as he spoke—Camilla || Has satire poured its spiteful lays; 
jlooked up—there eyes met—they both i} And fiatt’ry found its choicest food, 

burst into tears. In greeting thee with servile praise.” 

| ‘Ah! exclaimed Beatrice, you love 

one another; wherefore, then, should you | 





| Too long has she been subjected to the 
| taunts of the malicious, and the servility of 


| part?" F : li syeo hants. The former, as if filial affec- 
Pasag Pacha threw himself at Camilla’s | tion fad left their bosoms, and all their fe- 


“Light of ee »»9| male relatives were unworthy of notice, 
eg Bot OF my eyes: will you leave mé" || pour their reproaches on the whole sex.— 
Achmet, I cannot share a divided) Tie jaiter, as if woman were an angel, and 
| henst. | her favours, not a principal ingredient on 
| “I swear to you, by Allah, that my harem | ly, but the test and consummation of hap- 
shall be dismissed, and you shall be my only | piness, fly to the other extreme, and spend 
wife. , , || their time in sounding in her praise, the 
“Ah, Achmet, there is another thought,” ‘inkling bells of flattery. A female under 
said Camilla, weeping; “you are a follower |i. influence of correct principles, who 
of the False Prophet, and I am a believer |'..25 the same limits to her understanding 
in the only faith whereby we may have |! as bound the understanding of man, will 
consider woman’s defamer beneath her re 
gard, and spurn with disgust and indigna- 
| tion, the strains of lier fulsome adulator, 
Woman-haters may be divided into two 
| classes. The first class consists of those, 
a . | who, from their knowledge of a few, lay 
It may be easily imagined, that Beatrice | down a combination of principles from 
}and Antonia departed for Spain without | yy, they deem it impossible for any of 
Camilla, who became Achmet Pacha’s ihe sex to deviate. The second class is com 
|| bride; and who erelong had the happiness | ose of those who make their observations 
| of informing her cousins, by letter, that he || on the female world, and, without consider 
ing their course of education, ascribe all de- 
ficiencies to ‘the weakness of their minds.’ 
One of the first class, with more vanity 


“Camilla, you speak dark things, and | 
| hard to be understood; but only promise to 
|| be mine and I will hear you patiently on 
|| these matters; and if convinced, I will not 
|! cling to error.” 


| had become a secret but decided proselyte 
to Christianity. A.S&. 





——_———— 
| * + e9e 
NING. than common sense, notices every civility 
spigniencang || with suspicion of its being intended as a 
4 SONNET. | 


snare; and in every description of 

| absent, he remarks some half avowed scan- 
\| I've paced the shrouded fields, still glittering bright | dal. Thus, in his eyes, politeness is trans- 
| From yon green mountain's brink the fresh day | formed into an insinuating self-praise; and 
| shone; | a desire to be entertaining, he supposes an 
|| How have Ijoy’d to mark the hoary tower attempt to raise a fair fame by undermining 
| Unfolding slowly ‘neath the morning beams the reputation of others. To him, reason 
| Its misty mantle grey!—In such an hour, could bring no converting argument, for, 
|| Te Contemplation’s eye, fair Nature seems unless he become divested of his vanity, 
i — ~o fnoe — rw _— and view with an unjaundiced eye, the at- 
} The cheerful plein, end coftlpshadowed bill, tentions of his female acquaintace, he wil! 
|| The loftier dreams are ministrant, and wake nourish his old principles. The great dif- 
| |ficulty of placing judgment on the moun- 


Unutterable love for this fair Earth, ; ° , ; 
And silent bliss, more exquisite than mirth!” tain of self-importance, is the sole reason of 


i 


i| “ When to my fever'd brain, the long drear night 
| Ne balm hath brought, and restless, and alone, 
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his not enjoying the fair prospects encircled rer the New England Weekly Review. 


'y the female horizon. But, allowing that 
"mong such a man’s female acquaintance, 
Some endeavour to display their good quali- 
ties for the purpose of gaining his approba- 
tion; yet, if he were requested to point out 
one of this disposition, it is more than pro- 
bable that he would accuse one who was|| The parted soul to the far realms of light, 
entirely innocent. It is the naturegfa vain || ! love, asnow, to kneel beside thy grave, 
person to presume on the favour of those || 4nd melt in dreams of thee. 
whose good opinion he most values. ~ It is a spot 

The objections of one of the second class, || For holy musing—and as here I dwell 
are more imposing. He looks upon the || Upon the recollections buried deep 
female world, and he sees it decked with || Within my shut and silent heart, the past 
all the furbelow of fashion. Many even l ae oe way ts age ny — 
sacrifice their health to a desire of occupy- || + cad. hag hap age ayes held 
ing a smaller portion of infinite space than || ee eee He 


; ; | That I ean hear thy voice in the calm sigh 
nature destined for their use. He listens || of the low wind, or in the mournful sob 
to their convcrsation,—and finds it exqui-|! of the lone billow, as its tender breast 


sitely nonsensical. He examines their li-|| Beatson yon rocky shore—and then I seem 
baries—and discovers a vast variety of no- || ‘lo see thee floating on themoonbeam pale 
vels. Having a knowledge of these circum- | Or bending o'er the folds of some bright cloud 
stances, he begins to philosophize; and as || oe yesing down ale me with the look, 
neither body nor soul is benefited by their |, T™#* ! have treasured here, 
practices, he can only excuse them on ac- i The Spring-time now 
count of the inferiority of ther mental facul- || Is forth upon her rainbow wing—her breath 
ties. Asa natural consequence, therefore, Comes likea blessing on the sweet South-west. 
of his discovering their weakness of mind, I a ree Me one = sunny valcs, 
he conceives them beneath the particular || )°°o"7 ns retaeteaeaa erie sited 
attention of a higher order of beings. As i of birds are ringing from the groves—and loud 
however, they incessantly urge their claim | ‘phe call of joyous waves comes floating down 
to an equality with man, he becomes utter-|' From every forest-hill. 
ly averse to the whole sex, and considers I eer 
them all intruders, To this decision he ll ae cht glad season, it hasbeen thy wont | 
brings himself, . by not remarking their || ‘ro blend thy spirit with the harmonies 
course of education. ‘True it is, that many || of Jife and nature—to go out and drink 
of the female sex are unable to sustain a) The living gush of ectacy, that rose 
conversation on scientific subject. It is not | Upon the air, until the smile of Heaven 
less true, that few among them can review Was pictured on thy lips, and thy young form 
in their minds the events of past ages. But! 10 its etherial beauty almost seemed 
ein the wind of women be proved weak || Asif twould break like a bright bird away 
by the consideration of facts like these?|, 1° ¢w<lt im Paradise—But thou art gone. 

- - ape || The Earth is beautiful as erst—the air 
Has the imprisoned eagle lost its inherent |! rstinct with life and melody—but thou 
power of flight? Free it from its thraldom, \ Art sleeping here.--Sweet be thy gentle dreams. 
and its pinions shall glitter in the halo of the || ENDYMION, 
sun. Give the female mind its full range, || —. 
and the heavens shall not cover the spot, | 
known to man, where the eye of woman |! 
shall not penetrate. Open the tomes of | 
antiquity to her inspection; set before her | 


YOUNG LADY. 
When evening shuts her melancholy wing 
' In the blue Zenith—and her vestal fires 
| Are coming out from Heaven, as if to guide 














THE STEAM-BOAT. 


the history of her sex; and she will there || 


would be truly glorious. 


. ss z ,on board, singly or in groups. 
There is more pleasure in doing woman oom ~ hag 


ere I , > on } no dear friends in the place we were quit- || kind, though injudicicus companion. From 
mere justice, than in holding up to derision, |, ting; on the contrary, | was returning to || these musings I was aroused by a trifling 
- , __ We'\ many whom I prized highly; yet 1 could || question from the eldezly gentleman, who 
leave him to his own pleasure; to “live in || 


the gaudy paintings of the flatterer. 


: s - | not restrain an emotion of s 
the light of laughing eyes,” to faint at a) 


frown: to revive at a smile; to nurse jealou- 


} || fellow-voyagers parted with those friends || bitter fancies, or at all inclined to permit 
sy because zephyr lifts the curls of his mis-|| who had accompanied them on board; thus || others to indulge in it; and I gladly availed 
tress; and to scorn all the roses and lilies of 


ing th i i -|| i ial ity, as it enabled 
spring, because, forsooth, they cannot coml prolonging e pain of separation by put-|| myself of his sociai propensity, asi 


ting © 














WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF A 


Written for the Port Folio. 


I went on board some time before the 


. |, other passengers had assembled, and I|! signed to the tomb her nearest and dearest 
find paragons of every virtue. Thus would | amused myself by observing the future com- |; relatives; and I fell into a train of conjec- 
her ambition be excited, and the result || | 





by pangs scarcely inferior to those whic 
'sever the soul from its mortal tenement) 
|The last passengers who came on bvan 
|were an elderly gentleman accompaniej 
|by a young and beautiful female; the latter 
| was dressed in mourning, and wore a 
,of resigned sorrow which added to the in. 
|terest her lovely face and figure excited: 
jthey seated themselves near me; and, as} 
| was unnoticed by them, I could not real 
imy eyes from their pleasing scrutiny of my 
fair neighbour. The apparatus was put in 
'motion, and we began our yoyage. The 
first words either of my neighbours spoke 
| were addressed by the old gentleman to his 
\lovely charge; ‘Come, cheer up, Emma,’ 
| said he, ‘there is no use of grieving about 
‘leaving a place where you have seen 
much trouble, and where you have no one 
|to regret leaving: you know, my dear, you 
'\have no friends there now; so you may be 
‘glad, instead of being sorry, to quit it” 
| These words seemed to have a different 
leffect from what the speaker intended, for 
\the young lady could scarcely repress her 
' tears: in turning from her companion to hide 
| her emotion, her eyes met mine; doubtless 
ishe read sympathy in their glance, for she 
| blushed, and in her confusion dropped her 
| handkerchief, which I hastened to present 
| to her. ‘Thank you, sir,’ said the old 
\gentleman, speaking for his fair cares 
'who only bowed her acknowledgments 
ithe trifling act of attention. ‘I was just 
telling Emma,’ resumed he, ‘that there is 
no use in being so melancholy about quit- 
| ting a place, because it is one’s native place; 
\the poor child has buried all her friends 
| there, and she has nothing to regret leaving, 
|The place where one’s friends are, is the 
jone that ought to be dearto one.’ ‘And 











































































































































































































































































ithe young lady will find friends in every Cul 

place,’ said I, scarcely knowing what! said, fj witn 

lyet feeling a reply was necessary. Again I yas a 

'she bowed, and tried to smile as she looked && died v 

|for a moment in my face, and as her eyes & |e 2 

jagain fell, curtained by their half closed & years 

| lids, 1 thought I had never beheld so inter- & {eit th 

\ esting a being—so young too, thought J, an ob 

'| to have suffered so severely, to have con- & them 

creat 

much 

panions of my little voyage, as they came|'tures as to whom she might be, and how §& influ 
I had left|| related to or connected with her present BB and ; 

fears 

clare 

husb 

ympathy at wit- |, seemed by no means to relish the employ- toth 

/nessing the regret with which some of my |,ment of ‘chewing the cud of sweet and & cove 
cates 

the | 












































































































































till the last moment the utterance || me to remain, without the appearance of T 
pare with her cheeks! The examples of | of that one little, sad, eventful word, fare-| intrusion, near his interesting companion. § ob 
women properly educated, show that they || yej/7 1 compared my own lightness of | While I conversed with my new acquaint to tt 
must be treated with true respect, as well || heart with the heaviness which seemed to ance with a volubility nearly equal to his J pea! 
as prove the powers of female intellect. || 9) press more than one of those whom I'|own, my eyes were employed in seek- 9 Fifty 

(Szcrion VI. in our next.) 8. || now saw for the first time, and I reflected||ing sweet communion with those of the deci 

- IF > _ that if a voyage not more than three hun-|| lovely Emma; and thus passed the too brief allt 

» . age HER - E. _ jjdred miles can be productive of so much \|interval, which brought our rapid voyage pub 
-— eeiieniiadiocs Soko no agua | sorrow, what must be the feelings of those/|| to its close. But to part thus was impossi- J the 
Asto her lips she lifts . lovely boy! : | who are about to be separated by adistance||ble. I had entered the steamboat congts- sec 
‘What answering looks of sympathy and joy | which admits not of a hope of reunion, and || tulating myself that I left none behind me teat 
He walks, he speaks, in many a broken word; io give and receive an eternal farewell. || to regret; now, when Ileft it to pursue my des 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard: | With the selfishness which is perhaps natu-|| journey some distance farther, I sho pir 
And ever, ever to her lap he flics, |ral to us all, I congratulated myself that my || leave my whole soul behind me. The little § off 
When rosy sleep comes on with soft surprise! own voyage was not to be embittered by | urchin Cupid never made more rapid work = ths 
Sack’ tn Ber <a acres hor Sung the pain of separation from objects of affec- | than in the present instance: to part from wo 
yer eo oe acters tne — tionate interest, and I said to myself, ‘ well, || Emma for an indefinite time, without ex- thi 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling cmupiiediion, after all, 1 believe Indifference is the best | planation, without being able to learn her = & thi 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, friend to happiness; how much pain isspared || sentiments (for I dare not construe as 1 en 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart: ||One by avoiding those tender and myste-|| wished the expression of those | / ge 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove rious ties of affection and sympathy which'|eyes), was too much for my philosophy: §§ of 
And, if she can, exhaust a mothers Jove! knit souls together, and which are broken! and ® 


In the course of two or three turns Up 
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down the deck, while the baggage was 

ing ready, I had contrived to stammer | 
out something which the old gentleman | 
chose to call ‘ exposing myself,’ he laughed | 
heartily, but notin derision, ‘1’l! tell you 
what, my boy,’ said he; ‘ you cannot pro-| 
ceed on your journey to-night—go home 
with us—let me find out a little who you | 
are, and that sort of thing, and I’ll tell you, 
all about Emma; and if the matter turns out 
right, why I’ve no objection to her finding 
somebody to make up to ber for the friends | 
she has lost; but who would have dreamed | 
of such a thing in so short a time—we | 
did’at fall in love so in my young days!’ 
I went with them; for love breaks down all | 
the barriers of useless ceremony. I gave) 
an account of myself which fully satisfied | 
Emma’s protector, and learned in return | 
that she was the child of a distant relation, 








these orders, the time and place were soon 
fixed upon. About half past 4 o’clock, I 
repaired to the place, the bed of the Cut-| 
gung river, where I found the poor woman | 
surrounded by her inhuman murderers, | 
and supported by her old nurse. At her| 
feet stcod three or four pots of water, also| 
a small copper vessel, containing water and | 
a red flower, and she was surrounded by an| 
immense crowd of spectators. I placed | 
myself as near her as I could, not to come | 
jin contact with the vessels or her clothes, 
jnative fashion, and began to dissuade her| 
\from her purpose. Her attendants were | 
highly indignant at me, and on a hint being | 
given her, she turned away her head and} 
‘refused to hear. ‘The arrival of the Judge | 
|was the signal for preparation. He asked | 
|her if it were her desire to burn. She 
jsaid **Yes.”” Then, said he, I cannot hin- | 





of his, that she had lost her mother when || der you longer, and hurree-bol rent the air. || 


haun had dedicately hung ower her grace- 
fu’ shoothers—oh, the dear, delightfw’ little 
Laplander!—Noctes. 


Written for the Port Folie. 
SUSQUEHANNA. 
4 NIGHT SCENE. 

The limped wave wreath'd slowly on 
In gentle whisperings; and deep red stats 
| Leap'd up in glowing splendour from afar, 
| On curling Susquehanna’s clear blue lake* 
| Bright mirror’d. Now in twinkling dance they rose, 
| As in their sapphire canopy o’erspread; 

Now, dying ina wild translucent blaze, 
| On glassy-bubbles bursting quick away, 
| Are seen no more—like some great genius fled, 
| All tuo etherial for this grov’ling world, 
| Sinking in earth, and rising to his sphere, 
| The pure-born Heaven of eternal love! 
| Innocent laughter hung upon the breeze 
| In soft round tones. Beautiful airs awoke 
At intervals, and mounting gently up, 





very young, and lately buried her father || The officiating Brahmun now began to read || High in the clear transparent welkin roll’a 
and two brothers; and that though she was i his formyJas, placing her out at full length. || Mclodions, And the moon-lit range of bills, 


destitute of wealth, he, having no children | 
of hisown to provide for, meant to consider | 
heras his child,and had accordingly brought 

her to reside with him. My journey was | 


delayed a few days; for how could I depart | &c. with rosin and oil; and some again were || 
! 


before I had obtained Emma’s consent that 
ia less than six months she would be mine? 


| This was soon over, and they led the vic-| 


|tim to the pile. Here they collected round 


‘her, some whispering, some encouraging, 
'and others impregnating her clothes, hair, | 


busy impregnating a quantity of flax with | 
rosin, and such things. She was now lead | 


| Green, as in Spring's first budding drapery, 
They rested, pleasant to the roving mind 
To centre there its fine imaginings, 

| That, verging to the sweets of na.ures band, 

| All bountiful, in flights delightful wanders, 

| Aud gently floating down the broad blue stream 

| The little skiff disturbs the stilly night 

| With its hoarse creaking oars: the light cance 


This happened six years ago; yet in my || times round her pile of death, the Brahmun || Mcanders with the curving stream along, 


union with my lovely Emma, I have Sens 
continued cause to rejoice that indulgant | 
fate led me, on that one particular day to 
take my passage in the steam-boat. 

F. 





From the Onintial Observer. 
A SUTTEE. 


Cuttack, April 15, 4828.—A few daysago 
{witnessed a Suttee. The deceased man 
was aBengalee named Ram Koomazr; he 
died worth 5000 rupees ready money, and 
left a beautiful young widow about 19 
years of age. Two of the man’s brothers 
felt the unrestrained possession of this cash 
anobject sufficiently important te induce 
them to attempt the removal of the young 
creature, their only obstacle: nor had they 
much difficuity in succeeding, for under the 
influence of grief for her irreparable loss, 
and aided by the superstitious hopes and 
fears excited by the Brahmins, she soon de- 
cared she would become a suttee with her 
husband’s corpse. Application was made 
tothe magistrate; who, upon enquiry, dis- 
covering that the widow was deeply intoxi- 
cated, refused his permission, and directed 
the body to be burnt, hoping to prevent the 
immolation. 

The relatives, however, were not thus 
to be foiled in their attempt, and appealed 
tothe Commissioner, who handed the ap- 
peal to the Sudder Dewanuee in Calcutta. 
Fifteen or sixteen days elapsed before any 

ision was received; during which time, 
all the interest that had been excited in the 








| 
| her appearance she evidently thought her- 


q"'o” the fur-tippet, that haply a loyer’s happy 


pronouncing blessings before her, and by | 


self blessed.—Having completed her per- 
ambulations, all her attendants were order- 
ed to leave her, when she deliberately 
turned towards the pile, and walking in, 
| laid herself down and waited the devouring 
flames. The relatives asked permission 
to throw some wood on the woman, but the 
Judge refused. The next near relative 
now stepped to the pile’s mouth, and ha- 
| ving read an incantation to relieve his soul 
|frora sin, he lighted a wisp of straw and 
walked once round the pile with it, and 
then buried it all flaming under the flax 
and straw «t the head of the pile inside, 
just before the victim’s face, in a moment 
the whole was enveloped in flames. We 
now looked for an attempt to escape—but 
no; while the fire devoured her beautiful 
| head of hair, she shook her head and again | 
| laid it down. 
|in the agonies of death—then lower them, 
|and all was over. Inhaling the smoke into 
| her lungs, she was suffocated very soon. 





WOMANKIND. 


The womankind never looks sae bonnie 
|as in wunter,accepp indeed it may be in 
spring. You auld bachelors ken naething 
|o’ womankind—and hoo should ye, when 
| they treat yon wi’ but ae feelin,’ that 0’ de- 
| rision? 
look weell in muffs—whether they haud! 
them, wi’ their invisible hauns clasped the-| 





linin,’ close prest to their innicent waists, | 
| just aneath the glad beatins o’ their first} 
| love-touched hearts. Or haud them hing-| 
in’ frae their extended richt arms, leavin’ | 
a’ the feegur visible, that seems taller and | 
slimmer as the removed muff reveals the | 
clasps o’ the pelissse a’ the way doon frae 

neck till feet! Then is there, in a’ beautifu’ 

and silent unfauldin’s o’ natur amang plants | 
and flowers, ony thing sae beautifu’ as the | 
maiden o’ saxteen, aughteen, or twunty, 
blossomin’ out, like some bonnie bud o’ 
snaw-white satin frae a coverin’ o’ rough 
leaves,—blossomin’ out, sirs, frae the edge 


| 
| 





- \\from their quiver or their eyes. 
Soon I saw her raise her feet | 4 u 


Oh, sirs! but the dear creters do || 


gither in their beauty within the cozy silk l 


white, smooth, saft chafts o’ a bit smilin’ || 


if 


| And as it parts the tide, turns mem’ry back 
| Yo far off days of happy ignorance, 
| And Indian pastimes. 
* The Susquehanna, direetly in front of the vil- 
| lage of Columbia, is so broad and smooth, that it 
may be said to forma small lake. 

JULIAN. 
Columbia Pa. April 20, 1829. 


WOMAN. 


The modest virgin, the prudent wife, 
and the careful* matron, are much more 
serviceable in life, than petticoated philos- 
ophers, blustering heroines, or vi 
queens. She who makes her husband, 
and her children happy, who reclaims the 
one from vice, and trains up the other to 
virtue, is a much greater character than Ja- 
dies described in romance whose whole oc- 
|cupation is to murder mankind with shafts 
Women 
jare not formed for great care themselves, 
|but to soften ours. Their tenderness isthe 
| proper reward for the dangers we undergo 
for their preservation; and the ease and 
' cheerfulness of their conversation, our de- 
‘sirable retreat from the fatigues of intense 
lapplication. They are confined within the 
|narrow limits of domestic assiduity, and 
when they stray beyond them, they move 
| out of their proper sphere, and consequent- 
|ly without grace. 





From the Ladies Magazine 
A THOUGHT. 


By Mrs. Sigourney. 

| There’s a glorious light at the gates of the west, 

| When the summer sun passeth through to his rest,-- 
|’Tis bright on the lake where the moonbeam slept, 
| And the tear is pure which the dews have wept; 

| But there shines no light beneath the sky 

| Like that which beams from a mother's eye. 


| The harp is sweet at its dying close, 


And the hum of the bee from the breast of the rose, 
And the song of the bird when she rises high 

From her chirping nest, through the vernal sky;— 

| But earth hath no sound so sweet to hear 

As the voive of a babe to its mother’s ear, 


To Gild Manuscript Writing.—Dissolve 
a little gum ammoniac ina mail quantity of 
water, in which a little gum arabic and the 
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Nl 
juice of garlic have been previously dissolv-| 
= White with this liquid instead of ink, 
or form characters with it by means of a ca- 
mel’s hair pencil. Let the characters dry, | 
then breathe apon them, and apply leaves) 
of gold to them as for any other kind of | 
gilding. The superfluous gold may be re-| 
moved by a brush, the writing will then ap- 
pear covered with gold, and may be burn-| 
ished. 





ORIGINAL SCRAPS, 


|| pleasures,—like the water, is free to all! 








How diligently should we employ our|| 


time and talents in doing good to our fel- |) 
low-creatures, seeing that when we depart || 


from this state of being, all our fellows will | 


he has no absolute right to take and eat.—| 
But let him arrive on the green bank of a) 
cooling stream, and he can stoop down and | 
refresh himself, and rise up with no one to} 
thank but the Giver of All. Thus the} 
pleasures of the world, like the fruits of| 
the earth. must either be purchased or un-| 
enjoyed; but religion,—the greatest of all| 


|| house with a wicked woman. 





. 


The Strange Advertisement —We sre not } 
given to the perusal of Advertisements; but | 
our attention was lately attracted and rivet- | 


| ted by one of so novel a character, that we || 


feel it our duty to apprise the readers of the |, 
Port Folio of its purport. It isin an Eastern || 


in his condition;—for, although he is x. 
signed, he is not insensible that of all mise. 
ry, bis is most excrutiating. He cautions 


|| by adducing the following striking repre. 


sentation of a bad woman from the 25th 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus:— 

‘Give me any plague, but the plague of 
the heart: and any wickedness, but the 
wickedness of a woman. 1 had rather 
dwell with a lion and a dragon, than to keep 
The wicked. 
ness of woman changeth her face, and 
darkeneth her countenance like sackcloth. 
Her husband shall sit among his neighbours; 
and when he heareth it, shall sigh bitterly, 
All wickedness is but little to the wick. 
edness of a woman: let the portion of a sin. 
ner fall upon her. As the climbing ofa 
sandy way is to the feet of the aged, so isa 


be beyond our assistance. We are, indeed, } Paper, and offers for Sale certain Real and | wife full of words toa quiet man. A wick. 


gifted with high intellectual powers; but we || 


Personal Estate. This estate comprises a | 


ed woman abateth the courage, maketh an 


are not sent into the world to show how) “handsome dwelling-house and lot; a Po-| heavy countenance and a wounded heart: 


great we are;—we are sent here to see how! 
good we can become. We are now called | 
on to work for GOD; let us not, therefore, | 
spend our lives in working for ourselves— || 
working for the riches, honors, and plea-|| 
sures, of the world. Let us do all the good |! 
we can, while here; and when we pass into! 
the next world we shall find worthy themes | 
and sufficient leisure for the exercise of the 
faculties of the mind. It is probable that 
some men have lived all their lives in the || 
performance of good works, and have had | 
their names washed from the sand in which | 
they were written, by the waves of oblivion; 
who, if they had spent the time thus wisely | 
employed in the cultivation and exertion of 
their intellectual powers, would have com- | 
pelied fame to have sounded her loudest! 
trumpet in their praise. This thought! 
should depress the pride of such as imagine 


themselves the great ones of their species, || *6™ 


and should encourage those who are willing | 
to sacrifice the world in order to become | 
the good ones of their species; for those who| 
are only great while in this probationary | 
state, will find themselves both Jitfle and | 
miserable in eternity, and those who are | 
good here, will find themselves there both | 
great and happy. ! 


| 


Watts and Wesley, the most successful 
hymn-writers, enjoy a species of fame that} 
appears to me more pure and enviable than | 
any other. Other poets please in the time | 
of health and leisure; but these are remem- | 
bered in the awful hour of death—and noth- || 





ing is more common than fora parting soul | 
to move the palsying organs of speech for |! 
the last time, to utter something of their| 
bliss in the language of these saints of song. 
A green leaf in a desert says—God is here! 
What is Death? It is the breakers between|| 
the river of Time and the ccean of Eterni-| 
ty. 


Water.—This element, like light and air, 
is free to all. A weary traveller may toil 
along a pathway bordered on each side by 
erchards bending beneath their fruitage, 


ney, four years old; and a Cow; half of the |!a woman that will not comfort her husband 
Come-a-long pleasure boat, &c. &e. ||in distress maketh weak hands and feeble 

This property—this valuable property—|) knees. Give the water no passage; neither 
is not offered for sale by the executors of a|'g wicked woman liberty to gad abroad. If 
will—it is not in the power of the sheriff—! she go not as thou wouldst have her, cut 
neither is it to be sold in order that the fa-|' her off from thy flesh, and give her a bill of 


| for the last ten years to my sorrow, what is| 








and, although he may be almost famished, 


mily may emigrate to any of the Western | 
Wildernesses, which are so generally sup- || 


;| pused to ‘bud and blossom as the rose.’ It | 


is not sold willingly—and yet it does not 
appear that there are any mortgages to re- || 
move—any incumbrances to clear. Why | 
then does the advertiser wish to sell? Is he | 
determined to sell all that he has that he) 
may give te the poor? Nay. Does he wish | 
to make the tour of Europe? Nay. Is he! 
unsatisfied with the quality or fashion of his |, 
personal possessions, and does he desire | 
newerand better? Nay:—he seems delight-| 
ed with all he has. Still “the subscriber 
reluctantly offers this property for sale!” | 
Alas! he ‘‘has been driven to its disposal, to {| 
enable him to relieve himself from—the | 
curses of his life!” ‘‘Publie prejudice is || 
inst him.” —“A Conspiracy has unjusly || 
This is horri- || 
But, although this persecution is ow! 


deprived him of his rights!” 
ble! 


ganic, itis not Morganic! Neither Masons | 


nor Anti-masons appear to have any thing | 
to do in this affair. \| 

We now proceed to the result of this | 
conspiracy, beseeching the ladies not to || 
suppress their tears. This unfortunete ad- |, 
vertiser “has been told that he must live || 
with one who has too long led him a life of || 


||torture, and made his pillow a pillow of | 
9 ' : | 
ithorns!” Ah! here is the secret—a secret || But 


too of serious importance—a secret that || 
speaks of the power of Cupid as of a mocke-|, 
ry—and that holds up, in the place of Hy- || 
men’s shining torch, a black, snubby snuff! | 
But still, although he is so utterly out with | 
one of the feminine gender, he is not insen- | 
sible that “a good woman is more valuable | 
than the gold of Ophiar.” He is also con- 
scious that some persons—some captious 
creatures—may wonder how he knows any 
thing of a good woman; and he therefore as- 
signs this very satisfactory reason—* I have 
arrived at the conclusion, by having known | 
the opposite.” A bad woman—for ten | 
years! Will the ladies believe him? Ah!! 
he candidly confesses that “public prejudice 
is against him.” 

But who will not admire the Christian 
Spirit with which he utters these words:— 
‘L resign myself to my fate, and prepare 
myself for the worst that can befall me.’— 
And not only does he piously submit to his 








own cruel fate; but he has the philanthrop 
to caution others against nlaciag themestves 


divorce, and let her go.’ 

He then concludes by appealing to the 
Court of Heaven ‘for that justice and mer 
cy, which man has denied me.’ 

We have now performed our duty, hav. 
ing given the substance of this advertise 
ment, in the hope of preventing any of out 
husbands from the necessity of makings 
similar publication. We have not copied 
the name, for, whichever is in fault, hus 
band or wife, when we speak seriously, it 
is « matter productive of the heart-ache as 
well as disgrace. 


Written for the Port Folio, 


Tok. P. H. 
If I were ask’d to write a song 
What should the subject be? 
I must confess sweet maid I long 
To sing my praise of thee! 
Each beauty in thy form I find, 
And sweetness in thy face; 
In thee the charms are both combin’d, 
Of Beauty and of Grace! 


And when both Grace and Beauty say 
“ Here we have set our seal;” 

Their Holy mandate I obey, 
And what I write I feel! 


shonld my simple song offend, 
The writer do not blame; 
Just burn the seraw!—I have my end, 


"Tis to create a flame! EMERY. 


GAMBLING. 


The finished gambler has no heart. The 
club with which he herds, would meet, 
though the,place of rendezvous were the 
chamber of the dying; they would meet, 
though it were an apartment in the char- 
nel house. Not even the death of kindred 
can affect the gambler. He would play 
upon his brother’s coffin; he would phy 
upon his father’s sepulchre. 

Yonder see that wretch, prematurely 
old in infirmity, as well as sin. He i the 


farther of a family. The mother of his 


children, lovely in her tears, strives with 
the tenderest assiduities, to restore 

temperance, his love of home, and the long 
lost charms of domestic life. She pursues 
him, with her entreaties, to his haunts of 
vice; she reminds him of his children; sbe 
tells him of their virtues; of their sorrows 
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oftheir wants; and she adjures him, by the 
love of them, and by the love of God, to re- | 
nt, and return. Vain attempt! she might - 

3s well adjure the whirlwind; she might as 
yell intreat the tiger. | 
The brute has no feeling left. He turns | 
her in the spirit of the demons with | 
which he is possessed. He curses his chil-| 
dren, and her who bore them; and as he | 
prosecutes his game, he fills the intervals 
vith imprecations on his Maker; impreca-| 
tions borrowed from the dialect of devils, | 


Written for the Pert Folio. 
THE FATHER AND SON. 
A tale of the American Revolution. 
“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘This is my own—my native land?” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign straml!” 

Watter Sceorr. 
Augustine Dunlap wasthe only child of; 
wealthy parents, who had removed from| 
‘ || Boston to London, about the beginning of 
snduttered with a tone that befits only the || the year 1770. As he was sole heir to the 
organs of the damned! And yet in this) immense wealth of his father, it will n-‘u- 
monster, there once dwelt the spirit of a /rally be supposed that nothing was neg- 
man. He had talents, he had honour, he! jected in his education, or that could be 
had even faith, He might have adorned | conducive to his happiness, which paternal 
the senate, the bar, the altar. But alas! || affection could suggest, or wealth pur- 
his was a faith that saveth not. ‘The gam-! chase. 
ing table has robbed him of it, and of all|! Having finished his preparatory studies, 
things else that are worth possessing. | he was admitted into the University, where 
What a frightful change of oyere > ihe soon rendered himself conspicuous, by 
What a tremendous wreck is the soul of|' the splendour of his genius, and the rapidi- 
man in rains! Return, disconsolate mo-//ty with which he outstripped his fellow 
ther, to thy dwelling, and be submissive;! students. But the walks of science and the 


thou shalt become a widow, and thy chil-|) pursuits of literature were too tame for his 
dren fatherless. Further efforts will be | youthful aad ardent spirit. The martial 
useless. God has forsaken him—nor will|/ camp, and spirit-stirring drum, were ob- 
angels weep or watch over him any longer. | jects of his midnight ruminations, and the 
idols to which his heart bowed down 
‘in moeiiies hagpres of glory came over 
" |his brain while stretched on the pillow of 

Anas Wenss. | forgetfulness and flashed upon io waking 
The Arab women on the banks of the || mind amid his solitary communings. Sum- 
Nile add to delicacy of form and natural |) Moning up therefore all his resolution, he 
elegance a striking simplicity of dress. ‘The |, addressed a letter to his futher, beseeching 








poorest wear nothing but a long blue 
gown, with a veil of the same colour,—one 
comer of which veil they hold in their 
mouths when they meet any men, especial- 


'| him with all the eloquence of which he was 
|| master, not to frustrate him in this the dear- 
| est wish of his soul, and permit their name 
|,to go down unhonoured to the grave. 


ly Europeans: A large mask of tafleta co- | “Procure me but a lieutenants commission,” 
yers the faces of the richer females, leaving || Said he, I ask not a higher; if lam success- 
nothing to be seen but the eyes and fore- || full shall be promoted, it not, let me fall 
head. Ear-rings, several necklaces of shells || among the brave on the bed of honour! 

or paste, intermingled wit: silver or of po-|| | Mr. Dunlap who had intended his son for 
lished copper, bracelets various and multi- || the profession of the law, was not a little 
plied; the chin, the hands and a part of the || vexed at the reception of this letter. Long 
ams tatooed with blue, the eye-lashes tin-|| 4nd deeply did he ponder upon what might) 
ged with black. Such are the particulars || be the probable result of such a scheme. 


that the animal ye ca’ a Musketee”—vide 


which complete the dress of an Arab fe-|| His @ountenance indicated extreme agita- 


male, and which notwithstanding their appa- 
rent fantasticalness, produce original and 
graceful ensemble. 


Russia. It is said that versifying is very 
much the fashion among the young men of 
Russia, and that a ‘‘mental fermentation is 





pire.” The most distinguished Russian 
poet, Rutshkin, author of Eugenius One- 
guin, is preparing a drama, from which} 
great things are expected, entitled Boris 
Gudunof. 


A more malicious, blood-thirsty creature 
does not exist, than that unconscionable 
biped, the Mosquito. In England they are | 


known only by report. A young lady from | 
the Highlands of Sesthad on te are 
‘o India, having had her fears excited by 
the terrible descriptions given of the Indian 
Mosquito, by the officers of the ship, who 
tok a malicious pleasure in tormenting the 
new comer; on seeing an Elephant near the 
h when she landed, and perceiving at 

a that he possessed a trunk, not un- 
what she suppored must belong to a 
ito, caught hold of the arm of one of 


her fellow passengers, and exclaimed, “is 


gradually extending over the whole em. || Fesolution to resent the accumulated wrongs) 


tion, and his whole frame shook as under 





the influence of extraordinary emotion. 
| **God has so willed it,” he at length ex- 
|claimed, and I am content. I know my} 
| boy—that same spirit which now prompts) 
| him to gain for himself a name among those! 
| who are the admiration of the world, will! 
jat some future day find him with double 


| of another land, which an infatuated minis- 
| try.and misguided King have contributed to 
| heap upon it.” 

He procured the desired commission 
and forwarded it without delay to his son. 
Augustine was busily engaged in solving 
one of Euclid’s most difficult problems, 
when a servant entered his apartment, and 
handed him a letter, Euclid and his propo- 
sitions were immediately forgotten. Glan- 
cing his eye over the superscription which 
was in his fathers well known hand, he im- 
| patiently tore the seal and devoured the 
/contents with breathless avidity. He left 
the university immediately, and repaired 
to the house of his parents. Scarcely a 
month had elapsed before Lieutenant Dun- 
lap received notice from his commanding 
officer, to join his regiment which had been 
ordered to the continent, he obeyed, and) 
shortly afterward bid adieu to the shores of 
the -anchored isle.” 

Dunlap was quickly hailed 











years Military Adventures.” 


among his 
brother pogyrene tet «apd superior abili- 
ties. The rapidity which he became 


acquainted with the duties of his profes- 
sion—his fearlessness and utter contempt 
of danger—the cool and collected manner 
in which he bore himself amid the ranks of 
bloodshed and death, gained him the admi- 
ration and esteem of his companions in 
arms, and finally the r ank of a British Cap- 
tain. 

Our hero had now been absent about 
two years, when the regiment to which he 
was attached, was recalled, and ordered to 
proceed to America, to quell the turbulent 
spirit of insubordination, which was rapid- 
ly begirning to display itself throughout 
these extensive colonies. A few of the of- 
ficers, nobly refusing to draw their swords 
in the unholy cause of legislative tyrrany, 
resigned their commissions in preference to 
imbuing their hands in the blood of those, 
whom they could not recognise but as bro- 
thers and fellow countrymen. Dunlap was 
among this number. He determined that 
his sword should rest forever useless in its 
scabbard, rather than turn its edge against 
the land which had given him birth. Filled 
with these reflections, he sought the home 
of his parents. As the carriage which 
bore him onward, approached the termina- 
tion of its journey, every unpleasant sensa- 
tion vanished from his mind, giving place 
to the cheering anticipation of his recep- 
tion, by those who were so well deserving 
of all his affections. —The vehicle whirled 
up below the splendid mansion. Dunlap 
alighted, and ringing the bell with violence, 
waited a moment in breathless impatience. 
The door at length opened, and a stranger 
appeared, fiom whom he gathered in a 
words that his parents had secretly remov- 
ed from London, and that all the efforts 
of their friends, to discover the route they 
had taken, proved abortive. A veil of im- 
penetrable mystery seemed drawn around 
their fate.—Standing in irresolution, as to 
what mode of procedure had best be adopt- 
ed in this unexpected and alarming emer- 
gency, a conversation struck upon his ear 
that thrilled through his soul, and pointed 
out to bim at once the proper field of ac- 
tion. 

**The blow is struck,” said a gentleman 
to another as they passed slowly down the 
street,” and the colonists have received 
the chastisement their insolence so richly 
merited. ‘True, the rascals fought like 
Lions hunted to their dens, but finally had 
to scamper off at the point of the invincible 
British.” 

Our soldier proceeded to France, and af- 
ter some delay, procured a passage thence 
to America, wherc he eventually arrived af- 
ter a short, though tempestuous oe 
The spirit which pervaded all ranks of 
Americans at that time which tried men's 
souls, was in exact accordance with the sen- 
timents of our hero. Freedom’s hallowed 
fire blazed bright on a thousand altars.— 
The vengeance of Almighty God 
the tyrant and the oppressor was p 
ed in thunder from the sacred desk—The 
arm of extreme youth, and the hands of 
palsied age alike wielded the weapons of 
death. Dauntless intrepidity—unshaken 
patriotism—an unwavering devotion to the 


'principles of civil and religious liberty, 


with a few solitary exceptions, characterised 


|at that perilous and fearful period, the ac- 
| tions of every member of our community. 


Dunlap was received with open arms by 
the soldiery of his country, and invested 
with the command of a division, by the im- 
mortal Washington himself. 











Sitting one evening alone in bis tent, 
on the mysterious disappearance 
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of his parents, he received orders 
with a detachment of his men to t 
a foraging party, that had been a few wecks 





to march | Garrick axp Srernnz.—Sterne, who 
he aid of | used his wife very ill, was one day talking! 
|to Garrick in a fine sentimental manner, in| 


was returning cumbered with |. Praise of conjugal love and fidelity: ‘The | 
absent, and § | husband,” said Sterne, “who behaves un-| 


isi d by al 
pemeinene, tae ies Detemed Oy 8 Sage |kindly to his wife, deserves to have his! 


band of English cavalry. The moon was e is/ 
shining ana brilliancy, almost rivalling the || house burnt over his head.” “If you think || 


been icip a the belief re 
yet redeem the bright prospects he has trifled vik 
and establish for himself a distinguished and perma. 
nent reputation. We sincerely hope be has ma 
up his mind to do so. As it is, there is an intrey 
attached to his productions which will ensure to hy, 
forthcoming volume an extensive and cordial ye. 


er 


disappointed in a degree which could 
i d, we 





noon-day sun, as Major Dunlap, with his 


handful of brave men, set out on his haz-| 


| 


ardous enterprise. Proceeding in the di- 


rection they were expected to have taken, 


it was not long before he discovered his 
brave countrymen engaged with an enemy 
of aimost double their number, yet nobly 
maintaining their position, and at every dis- | 
charge, strewing the earth with the bodies) 
of their foes. Drawing up his men in the; 
shadow of a wood,they rushed at once upon | 
the enemy with animpetuosity, which threw | 
them into confusion and disorder: but soon) 
rallying again, the battle commenced with 

dreadful slaughter, ‘‘Charge! Charge!” 

shouted the major ina voice that was heard | 
above the clangour and din of battle. | 
Again his little band bore destruction and | 
death along the ranks of their adversaries. | 
—*Traitor! Rebel! l have you!” exclaimed | 
the English officer, recognising Dunlap, 

and aiming a pistol at his breast in the same 

instant—but the dagger of the forager en- 

tered his heart, and he fell to the ground a 

lifeless corpse. His horsemen after wit- 

nessing his fall, betook themselves to a pre- 

cipitate retreat, and the Provincials remain- 

od undisputed masters of the field. 

“You have saved my life, sir,” said the 
Major, addressing himself to the strange 
officer, and this good sword shall not be 
backward in rendering you the same ser- 
vice, should I be so fortunate as to fight by 
your side again,. : 

The forager bowed as he returned his 
bloody sword to its scabbard; ‘I have not 
the honour of an acquaintance with the 
man through whose valour I am permitted 
to bear these supplies to the American 
camp?” 

“Augustus Dunlap,” replied the major. 

**Gracious heaven! can it be possible!” 
cried the stranger, gazing for a moment on 
the flushed countenance of the young sol- 
dier—*‘Yes, it is indeed him! Come to my 
arms, my brave—my lieroic son! I am 
Gregory Dunlap thy father! * 

s * . . . a 

The Father and Son continued to fight 
side by side until the close of the Revolu-| 
tion. The elder Dunlap lived to a good} 
old age, and had the satisfaction of secing 
his son respected by all who knew him, 
and happy in the love of a lovely woman, 
He saw his country prosperous and frec— 
advancing with hasty strides in the career 
of greatness;—and he was at last—‘ gather- 
ed to the dust of his fathers, like a shock 
of ripe corn in its full season.” 

IGNATIUS. 


Kensington, April 16, 1829. 
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Concert.—The Concert given by Mr. Norton at 
the Musieal Fund Hall on friday evening last was 
equal to any thing witnessed for a Jong time in this 
city. The audience, numerous and respectabie, 
was highly gratified. Several of the songs were 
delightfully executed, and the music was of the 
highest order. Mr. Norton’s brilliant execution on 


sured.”” 


One of the English journals notices a 
correspondent as follows: ‘I G has omitted 
his first initial P’—pig. 


The Rivals of Este. 
last week the appearance of a volume under this ti-| 
tle, the joint production of James G. Brooks, and | 
Mary E. Brooks. It is now several years since Mr. | 
B. gave to the lovers of fine sentiment and beauti-| 
ful poesy his effusions under the signature <i 
“Florio.” Those who remember the charm which 
lingered around those choice gems, will be gratified | 
at the opportunity now offered of possessing them. 
“The Rivals of Este,” the principal poem, is the | 
production of Mrs. B, and proves her to be possessed | 
of talents of a very superior order. As “Norna” 
this lady has acquired deserved celebrity. Her wri- 
lings evince great strength and brilliancy, both of | 
thought and expression, and we are sure our wat) 
ers of poetry will find a rich treat in the volume now 
offered to their notice. 

EQ 

Saered Concert.—The American Conservatorio | 
gave a second Concert at the Musical Fund Hall) 
on thursday evening last. ‘The splendid Saloon was 
well filled, and the music, both vocal and instru- | 
mental, which was very fine, gave general satisfac- | 
tion. Mr. Hill the principal master of the A. C. 
is preparing a course of public lectures on the 
science of music. 


THE TRANSYLVANIAN. 

Numbers 1 and 2 of this journal has jast heen re- 
ceived at this office. It is published monthiy at 
Lexington Kentucky, and may be numbered among 
many gratifying evidences of the progress of intel- 
ligence in the West. The editor, Thomas J. Mat- 
thews A.M. Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Transylvania University, is a gentle- 
man of erudition, and is capable of making it a 
work of real utility. The contents of the numbers 
before us are mostly original, and are well written, 
but while the subjects evince the deep study 
and matured reflection of the writers, they are not 
so well calculated to render the work popular, as/| 
others that might have been substituted. Educa-/ 
tion in itself is of the very first importance; and de | 
mands the best efforts of all classes to promote its |; 
interests. Yet in a journal professedly miscellane- 
ous, and which is to rely on the general reader for 
support, a diversity of subject matter is essential, 
One half of the pages of the nuwber for February 
is occupied with the single subject of education, the 
other departments are consequently not equally sus- 
tained. The editor however will doubtless become 
betteracquainted with the rules of pro portion as he 
progresses in his miscellaneous duties, and will 
render his valuable journal still more acceptable to 
the great mass of readers, whose diversity of tastes, 
\it is always expedient to consult in a work where | 
| extensive popularity and usefilness are sought for. | 
| We wish success to every undertaking which like | 
} this promises to subserve the best interests of our 
| country. 











LITERARY NOTICE. 
A volume of poems by N. P. Willis is 


'| so,” said Garrick, “I hope your house is in- | 


We should have noticed | 


come, 


ITEMS. 


Fancy Balls.—Two this week, though 
not so bad as Masqurades, they are still ex. 
hibitions of childish extravagance and folly 
that may well be dispensed with. JM. 
Wallack; this excellent performer appew. 
ed, for the last time in this city previous to 
his leaving the country, on Monday nighi, 


jjat the Chesnut-street theatre, in Micha! 


(Adopted Child) Hamlet, Charles Surface, 
Richard the third, and in Walter (Children 
in the Wood). The rival theatres, ar 
bringing forward every attracticn, to secur 
public patronage. They will after all make 
out but indifferently. Our city will not 


| support two theatres, and the fact had bet 


ter be admitted at once. 


The diamond necklace of Marie-Antoi- 
nette of France, was on Thursday sold by 
auction by Mr. Robins, for 645 guineas. 


A Trotx.—How small a portion of our 
lives it is that we truly enjoy! In our youth 
we are looking forward to things which are 
to come; in old age we look backwards on 
those which are gone past. 


Little Miss Lays has performed Richarl 
3d at New Orleans. Mr. Forrest had ar. 
rived and was announced for 12 nights to 
play with Mr, Boora. 

The Canadian Giant, who weighs 619 
Ibs. and is six feet four and a half inches in 
height, is now exhibiting at Tammany 
Hall. 


Irving’s Columbus and Cooper’s Novels 
have been lately translated and published 
in Germany. 








Count Philip de Segur, author of a His- 
tory of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia, is 
about to publish a History of Russia, from 
the Earliest Period to the Reign of Catha- 
rine. An English translation is to appear 
simultaneously at London. 


Two Italian translations of Scott’s Napo- 
leon have been published at Florence. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Retrospection by Alfred—'The “Separation” and 
“Sketches of Character”—Shall appear. 

“Thoughts on Spring”—Beauties of the Pres— 
Amelia and several original favours received this 
week, shall be duly considered. 

“Power of love,” betrays too little acquaintance 
either with the rules of Composition, on common 
sense; the author ean have his MS. on application. 

*Senex’’ is rejected, 

‘Eratta. In“ Wild Flowers,” (No. 18.) 3 v. 3 line 
for “neigh-bours” read “night-hours” 4 v. 4 line for 
“fairy” read “fay.”’ 5 vy. 2 line omit the “And.” 





MARRIED. 





for publication in Boston. It will contain, we pre- 
sume, among other pieces with which the public 
have already been favoured; the early effusions of 
this gentleman’s muse, We allude to those on serip- 
tural subjects. It was those pieces which first in- 
troduced their author to that extensive popularity 
whieh no other American poet had ever before ac- 
quired, and which gave indi of hing so 
far beyond the ordinary range of native talent in 
this department of our literature, that every succes- 
sive effort was watched with peculiar solicitude. 








the “Silver Trumpet” will long be remembered 
with pleasure. We have never heard it surpassed, 
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Mr. Elisha Robbins to Miss Anna Foust—Mr. 
Joseph W. Jonesto Miss Sarah Wabraven—Mr. Al 
exander |S. Read to Miss Emeline Winner.—Mr. 
David Myerle to Miss Margaret, daughter of T- 
Bradley Esq. 
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DIED. 
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Thomas Thompson 81—Mrs. Anu Haas 39—Mr" 
Mary Hill—On Tuesday the 21st inst. Mary, Infant 








Though the expectations of his friends have been 


Daughter of David Clark aged 7 months 35 Day 





